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ABSTRACT 


This thesis examines the feasibility of several methods 
for providing remedial high school level education to Marine 
Corps enlisted personnel. It includes a review of recent 
Marine Corps enlistment experience and the serviceman's need 
for education. Also considered are the congressional and 
Marine Corps requirements for servicemen to possess a high 
school education and the present provisions which allow 
completion of secondary schooling, with emphasis on the 
Predischarge Education Program (PREP). This precedes an 
analysis of alternative methods for providing this Seat 
With a view toward expected costs and benefits. 

Research in support of this study consisted of a review 
of applicable public laws and Marine Corps Orders. Personal 
interviews with administrators of PREP at three major mili- 
tary bases in California provided basic information and 


meatistical data. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


-—ecmulem ile @lunteecr Borce became effective on 1 July 
1973, the military services have experienced varying degrees 
of success in reaching their enlistment goals. At the same 
time there was noted some decrease in the percent of high 
memool graduates (HSG) who were enlisting for the first time. 
The Marine Corps record during the period July 1973 through 
January 1974 reflected that 49% of the accessions did not 
possess a high school diploma [Ref. 1]. It is at this group 
of enlisted men who came into the Marine Corps with various 
levels of formal schooling behind them and who are interested 
in advancing their general level of education that this 
thesis effort is directed. No naive assumptions are made to 
tae effect that a high school diploma or a General Educational 
mevelopment (GED) Certificate is automatic proof positive of 
Peematticullar level of intelligence, but it has been and still 
is being used as a prerequisite for many paths of advancement 
@oen CO military personnel. For this reason alone it 1s to 
mieebpenefit Of all the Armed Forces to encourage their 
members who have less than a high school education to seek 
meee A number of ways exist ona allow a serviceman to 
pursue such an endeavor; this thesis will examine those and 
Several Other alternative solutions for aNe purpose of 
Peecnmining thelr feasibility of improving the procedures 


whereby non-high school graduates (NHSG) may receive high 





school level educational instruction leading to a diploma or 
a GED equivalency certificate while in the Service. The 
general approach will commence with a description of the 
problem of deficient educational level among enlistees to 
include discussions of recent enlistment experience and the 
need for education of servicemen. This will be followed 
by an enumeration of the various requirements for a high 
school (HS) education and the provisions presently being made 
within the Marine Corps for such remedial instruction. Four 
alternative solutions will be presented with an analysis of 
their desirable and undesirable features, the major ones of 
which will be compared before the conclusion is reached. 

While a HS diploma does not assure its holder of success 
in the many taceted world of opportunity ahead of him, it 
Peamecimly Must be agreed that it 1S a step in the right direc- 
tion. With such a high percentage of Marine enlistees lack- 
ing this foundation in basic education, it becomes apparent 
that some action must be taken to equip them with the tools 
Mammpetter Cope with military life, its competitive environ- 
ment, and, later, with a civilian occupation after separation 
from the service. Those tools, it would appear, may in most 
cases be obtainable through formal education. The value of 
experience must not be overlooked as an important adjunct to 
Classroom education, for it possesses its own peculiar brand 
of learning. 

It should be apparent to the reader that a problem does 


exist in the educational level of enlistees in the Marine 
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Corps, and that problem in its many ramifications will be 
addressed in the following pages. 
Aiblereterences to GED tests refer to the high school 


level GED tests. 
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Peele seRi PT LON OF THE PROBLEM 


Mone enecmunonwon the All-Volunteer Force on 1 July 
1973 authority to induct men for military service ancien the 
Selective Service Law expired. Even prior to this, however, 
inductions had terminated ahead of schedule in December 1972 
[Ref. 2]. In effect then, all accessions into the Marine 
Corps commencing 1 January 1973 were voluntary. Some short- 
fall in enlistment quotas was experienced after this date, 
but of more importance for purposes of this study was 
another potential problem area which began to materialize - 
mime percentage of HSG's enlisting began to fall, leveling 
Simeeat 51% [Ref. 1]. Not only did this move actual perforn- 
ance further away from the Marine Corps goal of 65% HSG's 
among its enlistees, but it posed a serious problem in light 
of public law which sets a minimum percentage level of 55% 
Hoa s required to be enlisted during Fiscal Year 1974 before 
appropriated funds could be expended to pay any FY74 
enlistees [Ref. 3]. 
pee RECENT ENLISTMENTS 

mognres Shows for FY73 and the first half of FY74 
“actual enlistment results fragmented into high school and 


non-high school graduates.? Trtemlact couple Vertica | 


: Delco ecmrOneriteure | were obtained from a Point 
Paper prepared at Headquarters Marine Corps by the Manpower 
Planning, Programming and Budgeting Branch. 


eZ 





Soluniiero, the right displays projected needs during 


the second half of FY74 to meet the recruiting requirement 
of 56010 non-prior service enlistees for the entire FY74 
and at the same time satisfy the not less than 55% HSG 
heoquirememteat: Section 718 of Public Law 93-238. During 
the first half of FY74 HSG's comprised 50.5% of the acces- 
Sions, leaving the second half of the fiscal year facing a 
goal of 58.3% HSG's. It is to be noted that the figures 

in Figure 1 include female enlistees, all of whom must hold 
one schoolmaiploma tor enlistment. Further, it is to be 
noted that persons having received a certificate of high 
school equivalency on the basis of successful completion of 
BiewGED tests from a state or the District of Columbia are 
considered high school graduates for the purposes of satis- 
mono ocetnon 7/18 of Public Law 93-238. Figure 1 does not 
include enlistees who possessed a GED certificate upon 
enlistment; when these figures are included, the projected 
mumber OF HSG's needed to reach the FY74 goal is 17597, or 
54.9% of all second half FY74 male enlistees. 

As can be seen from Figure 1 a significant improvement 
in successful HSG recruiting is necessary to meet the goal 
Senet less than’55< in FY74. In addition, Figure 1 shows 
mie Current educational level of Marine Corps male enlisted 
accessions an thereby establishes the magnitude of the 


problem herein discussed. 
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FIGURE 1 


Bee THE NEED FOR EDUCATION 

Experience has demonstrated that for the most part lower 
educated individuals are ill equipped to successfully com- 
pete with those who have attained a higher level of formal 
schooling. So it is with servicemen who, for one reason 
or another, have not taken advantage of secondary schooling 
Seportunities and found it difficult or almost impossible 
to compete on an equitable basis with others who have had 


the benefit of graduating from high school, at the minimum. 
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I: Competition 


a. Advancement 

Advancement in rank is quite often related to 
educational level attained. Servicemen who have high 
school diplomas can be expected to outperform those who 
do not, purely from the standpoint of having a more gen- 
erally rounded education. Written tests, which often 
accompany other measures of knowledge attained in military 
subjects, are far easier for an individual who possesses 
a broader background or higher performance level in reading. 
It is obvious that persons who cannot read very well do 
poorly on such tests. The serviceman who leaves formal 
schooling at the eighth or ninth grade level finds his 
comprehension on such examinations can in no way compete 
meri the HSG °or GED certificate holder. Of course, there 
will always be exceptions to the above; some individuals 
will be able to learn through self-education without the 
benefit of a full high school exposure, but in general 
these will consist of a relatively small percentage of the 
population. 

b. Reenlistment 

im regards to education, reenlistment 1s a 
choice open only to those who (1) meet the civilian educa- 
tional requirements established by the services or (2) 
Satisfactorily complete the GED test battery at prescribed 
levels. In many cases reenlistment holds no appeal for 


the serviceman, but for those who are interested in 
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continuing beyond their initial enlistment, the educational 
requirements are very specific and can bar further service 
if not satisfied. In the event they are not satisfied, a 
waiver of this prerequisite must be granted to permit 
reenlistment (Ref. 4]. 
c. Assignment of Military Occupational Specialty 

Assignment of initial military occupational 
specialty (MOS), which dictates the type of duty to be per- 
formed throughout a Marine's enlistment regardless of 
geographical assignment, is very definitely related to 
Civilian educational attainment. Results of Aptitude-Area 
Classification Tests (A-A Test), which measure mental 
aptitude as a collection of abilities, “identify and measure 
those aptitudes which are significantly related to military 
jobs and thereby provide a profile of an enlisted Marine's 
strengths and weaknesses in terms of his assignment poten- 
tial." [Ref. 5, p 5-6]. Based on the scores obtained in 
the eleven areas that may be tested, and application of 
Ghose scores to simplified formulas prescribed in Ref. 5, 
the aptitude-area scores are obtained. The highest aptitude- 
area score, along with the results of other tests, will 
indicate the type of MOS assignment to be made. 

For example, in the general field of Armament 
Repair (MOS 2100), to show aptitude as an Infantry Weapon 
Repairman (MOS 2111) a high score oF aptitude-area GM 
(General Maintenance) must be obtained. Reference 5 contains 


a formula for the calculation of GM as follows: 
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PA + 25M 


GM = 3 


PA stands for Pattern Analysis and SM means Shop Mechanics. 
A high score in these two aptitude-areas would indicate an 
aorlity £0r high performance in that type of assignment, as 
well as a variety of other MOS's for which GM is the signi- 
ficant indicator of ability, such as Aviation Ordnance (MOS 
field 6500) or Air Delivery (MOS field 7100). 

It must be remembered, however, that the highest 
Hatcated aptitude-area is not the only criterion for MOS 
assignment, as the needs of the service must also be taken 
into account.” 

The general educational level of a Peseta will 
in this manner have a great deal of influence on his initial 
Classification for job assignment. 

It is possible for a Marine to change his MOS 
providing he meets the requirements set forth in Ref. 6, 
ene Marine Corps Order pertaining to lateral movement. 
Lateral movement is defined as "Movement of qualified Marines 
either within or between occupational fields as a result of 
meelassitication action". [Ref. 6, p 1}. Among the various 


requirements to qualify for a lateral move is the necessity 


: Marine Corps Order 1220.5B, Subject: Lateral Movement, 
meates at p 2 “Pirst term Marines are assigned an MOS within 
occupational fields according to their obligated service, 
Mest ScOres (Aptitude-Area, Electronics Technician Selection 
Test, Automated Data Processing Test, and Language Aptitude 
Test), and the needs of the service". 
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to meet the aptitude-area score levels prescribed for each 
MOS in Ref. 6. Retake of the A-A Test for such reclassifi- 
Salons permitted as stated in Ref. 5S. 

Grade and occupational field imbalances along 
Mitienecenlistment results by occupational field are published 
HMarterly by the Marine Corps in its 1220 series of bulletins. 
Mie information contained in those bulletins specifies 
particular MOS's that are deficient within the enlisted 
@areer foree. Most of these deficient MOS's are technical 
i Nature, and their general occupational field could be 
expected to benefit from an educational program which would 
qualify more Marines for assignment to them. With more 
qualified personnel from which to choose, the quality of 
miese tecnmlcaleMOS's could be expected to rise. 

It can be seen from the above that educational 
aaeotnicicwmewenh Arter INniltwabpeentry into the service, can 
baveraea@elinite CfLrect Upon job assignment, since lateral 
movement can allow an individual to enter a field which 
will be more in consonance with his inclinations. If the 
Miciviamwal does nommeet the prerequisite aptitude=-area 
score required by the MOS he is seeking, one avenue open to 
Piece improve his A-A Test scores is through education. 
The need for general education is again apparent. 

Za eer Military Traagning 
Once a Marine has completed eoewun ct) Eladilito.. Deen 
Sreoscmmredeand assigned to an organization for his first 


duty assignment, he then may be eligible for further training 
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at formal schools and courses presented by the Marine Corps, 
providing he meets the prerequisites for entry into the 
Beurses, spelled out in Ref. 7, the Marine Corps 
Formal Schools Catalog. Many of the courses offered for 
enlisted men require minimum level scores in particular 
aptitude-areas, the General Classification Test (GCT) and 
GED test scores in appropriately related fields to the course 
offered; in some cases, the applicant must possess a high 
school diploma. In some cases waivers can be granted for 
minor deficiencies in an individual's qualifications to meet 
prerequisites, but this is generally discouraged since sat- 
isfactory completion of the courses is dependent upon the 
student's possession of minimum requirements, the absence 
of which increase his chances of failure. 

Again, it should be evident that the less educated 
Marine is not able to take advantage of further military 
training because of his low potential for success at formal 
military schools. But, even though an individual scores 
poorly on the many tests to which he is exposed before and 
during recruit training, there are avenues available for him 
to follow if he is interested in improving his educational 
background allowing him to qualify for further in-service 
eraining. 

The raising of A-A test scores and GCT scores, as 
well as successful completion of the GED tests will allow a 


Marine to compete more equitably with his contemporaries 
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for schools, which constitutes one additional step toward 
his overall advancement while in the service. 
Pre nee hoor ams 

Another positive reason for the need for education 
can be seen from the requirements necessary for admission 
to the several Marine Corps commissioning or higher education 
Peocrams, some of which are shown in Figure 2. It must be 
kept in mind that while Figure 2 lists educational require- 
ments and shows the ranks of those eligible to participate, 
there are many other prerequisites which must be met before 
an individual will be considered fully qualified to apply 
for the programs listed. It is interesting to note that all 
male enlisted ranks (subject to age limitations) are eligible 
to participate for the Naval Academy and Enlisted Commission- 
mie Programs. Without sufficient formal schooling, most 
enlistees would find it difficult to satisfy the educational 
requirements shown; those who enter service without the 
benefit of that training are not able to equitably compete 
with their peers for such programs. 

Oe tety seOnsiderations 

JetlinoOtnerebpenetits accrue from education. These 
Gan be thought of as private benefits and public benefits. 

a. Private Benefits 

"Education traditionally has been thought of as a 

Civilizing, acculturating process whose output is an improve- 
_imiteche “quality of life’.' [Ref. 8, p 288]. One of the 


Mayor Values of education is derived from a general ability 
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to apply thoughtful processes with an inquisitive outlook to 
all Situations. An individual gains a certain amount of use- 
fulness from his capability to reason through to solution 
Mme problems with which he is faced. With greater education 
comes broadened knowledge which can be called upon during 
these periods of mental gymnastics. Such benefits can be 
useful to a Marine not only while he is on active duty, but 
as well after he has completed his service obligation and 
returned to the civilian scene. 
Dee ube Benefits 
"General education confers benefits on society 

at large in a variety of ways. It is generally accepted 

emat minimal levels of education are necessary to permit 

the functioning of a developed economy and a democratic 

society. Literacy, familiarity with elementary mathe- 

Mates, and an acquaintance with cultural and political 

Mrstitutions are essential for minimal participation in 

meonomi1e and political affairs."' [Ref. 8, p 290]. 
The benefits that Singer speaks of are those that become 
eeeaent through an individual's participation in the society 
around him. The actual value is difficult or impossible to 
measure, but it is most likely more valuable than the cost 
iieurred to provide the education. To be able to function 
as a reasoning, reasonably thoughtful and knowledgeable 
Menson in society 1S a significant contribution to the 
public, made through the efforts of education. 

The Dele ihessor education, both public and 

private, will all point toward a more rounded citizen, better 
Eauapped to take the position of "contributing" rather than 


Merely “following” in any society in which he exists, be it 


melitary or civilian. 
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iicmrmlcary, Ulscipline and Education 


The Marine Corps has established quality goals con- 
sidering both skill requirements and amenability to disci- 
pline and good conduct. High school graduation and higher 
mental level are indicators of success and less involvement 
Mimaisciplinary matters. Data which support the assertion 
that non-high school graduates and personnel in the lower 
mental groups contribute a disproportionate share to 
disciplinary problems and absenteeism are shown in Figures 
through 7, following. 

PUinomomeonpares the deserter population of the 
Marine Corps with total Marine Corps population by educa- 
meromal level. It can be readily seen that the educational 
level of the deserter subpopulation was consistently lower 


than that of the Marine Corps population at large.” 


: Data obtained from a Talking Paper prepared by AOIC, 
HQMC of 10 May 1973. 
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Pryelo72eUESERTER POPULATION BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
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Figure 4 shows a comparison similar to that depicted 
in Figure 3, with two exceptions: (1) Marine Corps population 
is categorized by mental groups and (2) desertion rates are per 
1000 onboard enlisted population (an annual average). It 
should be noted in reading Figure 4 that the vertical axis 
Measures two quantities, desertion rate per 1000 population 
being identified by the single hatchered columns. Mental 
ability can be measured by the Armed Forces Qualification 
Test (AFQT) or a combination of General Technology (GT) and 


Memeral Classification Test (GCT) scores. Using this 
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FY 1972 DESERTERS BY MENTAL GROUP 


USMC POPULATION 
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criterion, Marines in mental group IV B (AFQT cO-2Z Oger the 
equivalent) show, by far, the highest desertion rate, 88 
incidents per 1000 Marines. Thereafter, each higher mental 
group shows a successively lower desertion rate, with Marines 
in mental group I (AFQT 93-100 or the equivalent) boasting a 
rate of only 7 incidents per 1000.4 

inemstadtisetes im Pioures 3 and 4 are indicators of 
Piemnelationship between mental ability, education and the 
disciplinary problem generated by desertions. Figure 3 
shows that desertions occurred more frequently among grade 
school and high school dropouts (0-8 years and 9-11 years 
formal schooling) than among those who had, at the least, 
feeeined a GED certificate. The percentages in Figure 3 are 
not intended to establish a causal relationship between 
eemeatcional level and desertions. It 1s apparent, however, 
that the incidence of desertions is significantly less among 
Piemtarine population with the higher educational level. 

Regardless of when the GED certificate was obtained, 
before or after entering the service, movement to this group 
Pearly exemplifies a degree of improvement in one disci- 
plinary problem area. This is not to say, however, that all 
such individuals who would achieve GED success, would auto- 
matically vanish from the ranks of desertion-prone Marines; 


fet, it 1S an indication toward that trend. No such 


Data obtained from AC/S, G-1, HQMC Memorandum AO1M-2- 
RPK-mmb of Oct 72, Subject: Marine Corps Deserters. 
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Similar conclusions can be drawn from Figure 4 since move- 
ment to a higher mental group is rarely recorded. 

A further breakdown of Marine Corps desertion experi- 
ence during a 16 month period by mental group and educational 
level is set forth in Figure 3.2 For example, 122 of every 
1000 mental group IV NHSG's accessed deserted at least once, 
whereas only 40 of every 1000 mental group IV HSG's accessed 
did the same. The rates calculated in Figure 5 include some 
midividuals who deserted more than once, but the repetition 


DESERTION RATE BY MENTAL GROUP §& EDUCATION LEVEL 
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of their offense was not used to inflate the desertion rates 


shown. Again, these data show the establishment of a 


° Data obtained from working papers prepared at HQMC 
from official records. 
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relatively consistent trend - the lower the mental group 
(lowest being mental group IV) the greater the tendency to 
desert, regardless of whether the deserter holds a high 
school diploma or not. The point made here is that with 
higher accession of the lower mentality group personnel 
(MG IV), the more the desertion problem will be experienced. 
Figure 6 is a portrayal of similar types of infor- 
mation except that it pertains to those Marines separated 
from the service for any number of derogatory reasons. ° 
This Figure is read in the same manner as Figure 5, and 
generally supports the earlier trend established by 
desertion experience - that the lower mental groups contri- 


bute a higher percentage of offenders to overall good order 
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and discipline. An obvious exception is reflected in the 
MG III A column, which lends strength to a charge obs 
inconsistency in any conclusions regarding the constant 
relationship between MG's and disciplinary problems. 

Figure 7 shows that the percentage of Marines con- 
fined in Naval correctional facilities and the Naval Disci- 
plinary Command who have not graduated from HS is signifi- 
"unchy“higher thar those~corfimeeswwrth~at east 12 years 
of education. ’ These data verify earlier observations that 
less educated Marines commit more than their share of | 


disciplinary infractions. 
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Mme momeratiedistribution of HSG's and NHSG's in the 
marine Corps enlisted population at the end of FY73 by 
mental group® Fp uesenveca inwt1oune 6. Care must be 
exercised in reading the percentages shown, as the figures 
meeene top of the columns report percentage of total USMC 
Population by mental group, and the percentages directly 
above the hatchered areas reflect the percentage of NHSG's 


within the mental groupings. 


feat TONAL LEVEL OF USMC ENLISTED FORCE BY MENTAL GROUP, FY 1973 
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For example, Figure 8 shows that 8.7% of total USMC enlisted 


population was in mental group IV A and that 51.5% of the 


Datarcotained from Deputy Chaef of Staff for Manpower, 
HQMC memorandum MPP-27-gmm of 13 Nov 1973. 
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i aooimele in Mental group LV A were NHSG's, It is interest- 
ing to note that MG IV B was composed of only 41.7% NHSG's, 
While higher MG's (III B and IV A) had greater proportions 
SueiiioG's: Since mental ability is generally a measure of 
capability to assimilate education, it does not follow that 
Merely B personnel should have attained a greater percentage 
of HS diplomas than the two higher MG's. This phenomenon 
may be partially explained by the practice of awarding 
msoclal™ promotions’ to some HS students, who attend classes 
fmeemlarly but do not perform at a sufficiently high level to 
fan the ust¥al scholastic advancement.” 
6. Summary 

Figures 53 through 7 report MG, educational level and 
disciplinary problem relationships among enlisted Marines 
Meer Various periods of time. It would be improper to con- 
clude that low mental ability causes disciplinary problems 
or that lack of a HS diploma does the same. The statistics 
Meesented €Stablish no such causal relationship, even though 
Mee data, at first glance, may seem to so indicate. The 
Precise reasons for the relationships as they exist are 
unknown, but what is known is that better performance can be 
eepeeted trom more highly educated individuals. To increase 


a person's mental capacity to assimilate knowledge may not 


9 : ; 
Information concerning "social promotions" obtained 
through several interviews with education administrators dur- 
me research incident to this thesis. 


Se 
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Bbeepossible, but to further educate those who have the 
ability and have lacked perseverance in the pursuit of 
education is very likely to be successful. The Marine Corps 
stands to benefit from programs which will cultivate this 
latter category of individual through remedial steps on an 
immediate and continuing basis. 

The above Figures and considerations point out 
vividly the need for education, not only for the service- 
man's benefit while he is serving his country but for 
pocilety's utility when the serviceman returns to civilian 
life. The need for education exists. What is being done 


about satisfying that need? 
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Pi wee hoon of rUAl TON 


In order to get a firm grasp of the situation as it 
exists today, it will be useful to examine the current 
requirements and provisions for high school education within 


the Marine Corps. 


A. REQUIREMENTS FOR A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

While the possession of a high school diploma or its 
equivalent, a GED Certificate, is recognized as a necessity 
before commencing the quest for higher civilian education, 
it is also a prerequisite, to different degrees, for service- 
men as they advance in their military service or careers. 
Below is a discussion of these requirements from three points 
of view. 

fee comeress Requirements 

Congress, in passing the FY74 Department of Defense 

Appropriation Act included a stipulation limiting the use of 
funds authorized under that law in the event that the enlist- 
ment of non-prior service personnel during FY74 dropped 
below 55% high school graduates. This limitation applies to 
each Service individually and includes both male and female 
personnel. As stated earlier, persons having received a 
GED Certificate are considered high school graduates 1EO)I§ 
purposes of this limitation. Section 718 [Ref. 3] also 
places a limitation of 18% on the proportion of Mental Group 


IV personnel that may be enlisted. 
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The Marine Corps experienced some difficulty during 
the early months of FY74 in meeting its recruiting goals. 
Although this trend was being reversed early in the second 
half of that fiscal year, the congressional limitations 
imposed by Ref. 3 are sure to cause some shortfall in 
enlistment goals. General Cushman, Commandant of the Marine 
Gerps, Nas stated that he expects “a total strength shortfall 
of approximately 12000 .... by the end of Fiscal Year 74". 
(Ref. 14]. This shortfall is partially a result of the 
Section 718 [Ref. 3] limitations. Figure 1 shows the higher 
Pemectnitage of HSG's which must be recruited during the 
Se@omc half of FY74 to meet the 55% limitation. Since HSG's 
generally become more readily available around the beginning 
Oreecach fiscal year, the proportion of 58.3% of them to be 
included among all recruits during the second half of FY74 
poses a problem of great magnitude. 

Since April 1973 the Marine Corps has maintained its 
Own limitation of 10% on the number of Mental Group IV per- 
sonnel that it would accept for enlistment, and has had no 
Gmtriculty in keeping within the 18% limitation prescribed 
by Ref. 3. General Cushman, in testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, said in this regard, 

mearthough I do not wish to underrate the attainment of 

a high school education, we believe that higher mental 
group achievement is as valid an indicator of potential 
performance as is the possession of a high school diploma. 
Mepis interesting to note that over 50 percent of the 
Mental Group IV enlistees we have recruited thus far in 
Fy 1974 are high school graduates. As a result of the 
Me@duirement to adhere to a 55 percent high school gradu- 
ate limitation, we may be forced to rescind our 10 


Merecme limitation and take an increased number of Mental 
SroupelV¥Y indaviduals". [Ret. 14] 
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An increase in the number of MG IV personnel 
accepted for enlistment will cause a deterioration of the 
quality of non-prior service enlistees and will also tend 
to create more eeeelinary problems, as identified in 
poeures 4 through 6. 

Although relief from the requirements of Ref. 

Semas been identified as necessary to maintain the operating 
Strength of the Marine Corps, the limitations of Section 
Meestill stand. Congress has agreed with the necessity to 
mpeeradgde the quality of the Armed Forces, but the All- 
Volunteer Force has made the attainment of that stated goal 
@aet 1 cult. 

ZeeUeoeemearine Gorps Requirements 

The Marine Corps has its own requirements, beyond 
enlistment, for personnel to obtain a high school diploma 
or its equivalent. Some of these have been previously 
Mmscussed and will be only briefly mentioned below. 

aereen lis tmeme 

Paracrarpmeow0l, Career Planning and Development 

Guide, Volume 1 [Ref. 4] sets forth the prerequisites for a 
Marine's first reenlistment. In addition to other require- 
ments, those that pertain to education are quoted as 
follows: 

“h. Must have successfully completed a minimum of 10 

grades in an accredited civilian school or, must have 

completed the high school level General Educational 

Development test battery with a standard score of 35 on 


Poem part Or an average of 45 on all five parts of the 
meat Dattery. 
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"i, Must have a minimum of three aptitude area scores 
of 100 or above (male Marines only). Women Marines with 
general technical (GT) scores below 90 should be closely 
reviewed to ensure that adequate career potential is 
miagicated.’" ([Ref, 4, p 5-9]. 

Educational prerequisites for a second re- 
emlastment are higher, as might be expected. Paragraph 
mia sot Ref. 4 states that in such cases "Personnel 
must have successfully completed a minimum of 12 grades in 
an accredited civilian school or must have sniceese twill y 
eemoletea the high school level General Educational Develop- 
ment test battery." 

The requirements for reenlistment reflect a 
demand for improvement in civilian education before further 
service will be permitted. The level of attainment is not 
@emecidered to be difficult to reach, but it does require 
individual initiative of the Marine who never went far with 
Mes €CiVilian education. 

b. Military Schooling 

Mentioned earlier in some detail were the educa- 
tional and aptitude-area requirements necessary for Marines 
to qualify for assignment to the variety of military schools 
emaecourses related to each MOS [Ref. 7]. A change of MOS 
by enlisted personnel can be accomplished only after they 
have demonstrated the required abilities, in the form of 
Beeeecest Scores, for the MOS sought [Ref. 6]. These levels 
of civilian education and/or aptitude-area scores are 


Viewed as sound indicators of expected performance in such 


training and operating environments. 
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c. Advanced Civilian Schooling and Commissioning 
Programs 


The Marine Corps requirements for a high school 
diploma, or its equivalent, to qualify an enlisted person to 
participate in advanced civilian schooling or its commission- 
ing programs are set forth in detail in Figure 2, documented 
in Refs. 9 through 13. 

Octet Requirements 

There are several MOS fields wherein no particular 
Civilian educational level or aptitude-area scores are 
required, but success and advancement in those specialties 
is nevertheless indirectly related to general educational 
level. The need to be able to read, interpret and perform 
fersic arithmetic calculations, while not specified in so many 
words, is essential for the Marine who aspires to leadership. 
Everyday training and operations are becoming exceedingly 
more complex, and the individual who does not progress with 
the world around him will be left behind. Consequently, 
there is an implied requirement for educational development 
for those who anticipate personal advancement, regardless 
Seeeone military specialty to which they are assigned. 

As has been alluded to before in this paper, the 
GED equivalency certificate can, in many cases, substitute 
for the high school diploma, allowing those who terminated 
their civilian education while they were of usual high 
school age, an opportunity to complete their required 
secondary schooling before moving on to higher education or 


Other programs. 
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meee PROVISIONS FOR A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Recognizing the oo cus needs and requirements for 
furthering the education of its personnel, the Marine Corps 
Sexeablished an off-duty education program [Ref. 15]. Its 
purpose is to “encourage and assist Marines to broaden their 
educational background, raise their educational level, and 
Bmamece their yalue to their country, the Marine Corps, 
maamthemselves’. [Ref. 15, p 1-3]. In Ref. 15 the 
Weimey for educational attainment states, in part, that it 
ws desirable that enlisted personnel obtain “at least a high 
Senool diploma or high school equivalency certificate". 
Seomento, p 1-3]. In support of this policy the Marine 
Serps Nas structured its off-duty education program to 
ieermde a tuition assistance phase, an instructor hire 
mmaee, and the Gl Education Program (including the Pre- 
imseharge Education Program (PREP)). Marines have also been 
encouraged to strive for the GED high school equivalency 
certificate when a high school diploma was not within reach 
am@enwto the total number of Carnegie units needed. All of 
these programs and GED testing will be discussed below. 

fm lurtron Assistance and Instructor Hire 

Chapter 3 of Ref. 15 contains detailed infor- 

Waeeson about the tuition assistance and instructor hire 
phases of the Marine Corps off-duty education program. The 
purpose of these two phases is "to encourage personnel to 
attend off-duty courses offered by accredited secondary 


semools and colleges."" [Ref. 15, p 3-3]. Under these 
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mnases the Marine Corps consents to pay part of the tuition 
costs or instructors' salaries, and the student pays the 
balance. Payment for correspondence courses is not author- 
ized in these phases. 
a. Tuition Assistance Phase 

This phase permits active duty Marines and 
personnel of other military services attached to Marine 
Corps units to enroll in courses offered for academic credit 
by accredited civilian schools. These classes may be pre- 
sented on the school campus, the military installation or 
at an extension center. Eligible personnel may enroll any 
time a course is to be presented; there are no time-in- 
service restrictions imposed. The Marine Corps will pay up 
mommy oo OL the tuition costs for these courses. However, 
funds are not authorized for high school courses except in 
cases where the Commandant of the Marine Corps grants 
Sepecitic approval. The tuition assistance phase is there- 
fore, for the most part, limited to support of students who 
emroll in college level credit courses. For this reason, 
tuition assistance will be disposed of at this point since 
imorovides such a minor portion of high school level educa- 
tion for Marines, as contemplated in this thesis. 

b. Instructor Hire Phase 

The instructor hire phase makes provisions for 
masses to be held on military cnetallarieme located in 
"isolated areas'' where no nearby educational institutions 


eeerst. All active duty Marines, regardless of time-in-service 
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mecumilatedm are Cligible to participate in this phase. 
Other individuals such as dependents and civil service 
employees of the Marine Corps or Navy who are employed by 
the base or station, may enroll in the courses offered 
under this phase, provided ten eligible military personnel 
are also enrolled. The Marine Corps authorizes fund 
@elagations for 75% of the remaining portion of the in- 
Seruetor’'s salary, after those enrolled personnel other 
than active duty Marines have paid the full amount of 
fmeoracnt tuition charged students by the educational 
Mmisrtucion involved. Eligible military students pay the 
remaining costs in equal amounts inet ols, DPes-5 and 5-6]. 

The instructor hire phase is authorized for use 
Praeotudcents seeking the completion of their high school 
Pameation. However, its provisions are not utilized to any 
mmeat extent at present!” and constitute a small portion of 
eMemactive participation in off-duty education leading to a 
men school diploma. 

Z. GI Education Program 
Public Law 91-219 authorized the Veterans' Admini- 

Stration (VA) to establish the GI Education Program to 
provide fund reimbursements to certain military personnel 


for educational courses pursued in approved schools. A 


PO Interview with Colonel Hl. E. BENN, USMC, Head, 
Baucational Services Branch, HQMC, 12 Apr 1974. 
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mmase Of the GI Education Program called Predischarge Educa- 
from Program (PREP) is designed to assist Servicemen who lack 
high school diplomas in obtaining them through successful 
eompletion of high school credit courses offered by 
accredited civilian schools. Vocational and college prepar- 
atory non-credit courses are also available through PREP 
and are designed to help the serviceman, who is already a 
HSG, overcome educational deficiencies to permit his 
emerance into trade schools or institutions of higher learn- 
ing. PREP is the major high school education program used 
bymarines today. Chapter 6 of Ref. 15 contains spe- 
mmee cetails concerning PREP in the Marine Corps. 
ROmbemcumg ole to enroll an courses funded by the 
Vemunder PREP, a Marine must (1) be on active duty, (2) 
have served more than 180 consecutive days of active duty, 
omg (5) Lack a high school diploma or GED certificate or (4) 
memiwane remedial, refresher or deficiency makeup or other 
Geurses tO prepare for vocational, college, or other 
educational courses above the high school level [Ref. 15, 
mo - 3). 
ticmrulaise -OmmEREP Courses are provided by the VA 
and are based on the VA's approval of course fees determined 
by the school the student attends. One of the most attrac- 
meet eatures of PREP is that full course costs, including 
books and course related supplies are covered by the VA. 
Pemetionally, servicemen participating in PREP do not lose 


any basic educational GI Bill entitlement. 
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Atesome military installations, classes under PREP 
have been organized so that they are presented over the noon 
hour, which is usually one and a half hours in length. With 
an additional half hour of duty time authorized by the local 
commander, a full two hour session is possible, keeping time 
lost from military duties to a minimum. At other bases all 
classes are held in the evening after normal working hours. 

It should be remembered that these off-duty educa- 
mien programs are strictly voluntary, and participation of 
Military personnel in them must be consistent with the needs 
of the military service, which are determined by the local 
imeicary cCOmmander concerned. For this reason, many Marines 
meroeit ditticult to find the time to participate in PREP. 
Night exercises and jobs which require duties to be per- 
fermed On an irregular time schedule constitute a signifi- 
cant hurdle to Marines who may be interested in taking 
advantage of PREP. <A commander has the authority to excuse 
his Marines from military duties at his discretion, but 
this causes deficiencies in unit as well as individual 
maining. This conflict of interest probably keeps many 
Marines from even attempting formal courses such as PREP, 
as will be shown in a later section by statistical data con- 
cerning PREP participation at some major Marine Corps 
bases. 

eeu esting 
Sevetsstime 15 Open to all civilian and military 


Pomecoume!. ss iietne military the United States Armed Forces 
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ii Dicmaipenecy Which assued, comerolled 


Institute (USAFI) was 
and graded GED tests. The results of these tests (five 

tests in all) were made available to the personnel tested 
hemeuse in applying to their civilian high school or state 
department of education for a high school equivalency 
certificate. The policies governing the minimum test scores 
aie Other requirements necessary to obtain a GED equivalency 
mMeatiricate vary from state to state as set forth in the 
booklet "State Department of Education Policies", Bulletin 
#5, published by the American Council on Education [Ref. 16]. 
While the Marine Corps recognizes the satisfactory comple- 
tion? of the GED tests as equivalent to a general high 
Semoo!) education, it will not issue high school diplomas or 
equivalency certificates [Ref. 15, p 5-6]. That was a 

meme tion of USAFI, which issued a GED test certificate to 
Hemeecary personnel who passed the GED at the level pre- 
aeamiped in footnote 12, commonly referred to as the "military 
meaguarement’’. A distinction is made here between an 
Memmivalency certificate" and a “test certificate". ‘The 
Ihigh school equivalency] certificates issued by the depart- 


ments of education [of the various states] are official 


me As of 31 May 1974 USAFI was disestablished. Respon- 
sibility for GED Testing and grading is expected to be 
assumed by a private contractor under an executive agency 
arrangement with the Department of the Navy. 


Le Pie ietOony  COMmPletiIoOn 15 defined as either a 
fpenmum Standard score of 35 on each of the five parts or 
meeaverare Of 45 on all five parts of the test battery. 
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documents that are acceptable in he ame manner as high 
school diplomas for meeting the requirement of high school 
M@eaduation."’ [Ref. 16, p ian However, "The USAFI GED 
test certificate is not a substitute for either a high 
school diploma or an equivalency certificate from a high 
school or state department of education." [Ref. 15, p 5-6]. 
Mmmed with a “test certificate", a serviceman may apply to 
his home state department of education or to his former 

high school for issuance of a high school diploma or 
S@lmivalency certificate, and based on that state's require- 
ments, he may or may not be granted either. It becomes 
important, then, for the NHSG serviceman to ascertain his 
State's requirements and establish those as his goal since 
iiom Military requirement", while satisfying the required 
high school education for Marine Corps purposes, may not be 
Sufficient to earn a diploma or equivalency certificate from 
Mesestate. In obtaining only the “test certificate" the 
Marine falls short of going the full distance to a goal that 


will later be of much more value to him. 


As noted in footnote 11, the Department of Defense 
[mmole tineg forth every effort to continue to offer USAFI's 
meotaine program through an alternate agency. At the time 
of this writing no firm announcement has been made regarding 


the plan for what government organization will fill the void 


a Wetds Within brackets supplied by author for clarity. 
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left by the disestablishment of USAFI. It is expected, 
however, that GED testing still will be available through 
the Armed Forces, although issuance of the test certificate 
1s questionable. 

LEOMmeie =EOobercoime lt Gan besseen that GED testing 
mma Very important feature of the Marine Corps' educational 
Semecram £0r its NHSG's. Not only does it contribute to the 
Mecainment of the desired level of education for all enlisted 
Meamsonnel as stated in current policy, but it also assists 
in meeting the 55% HSG limitation imposed by Congress 
gimet. 3]. 

Miminterestume CxXPeriment wase recently conducted at 
the Marine Corps Recruit Depot (MCRD) at San Diego, 
Peerrornia. From the recruits then engaged in training, 69 
NHSG's were arbitrarily selected and given the GED test 
Peenout any preparatory instruction. The results were 
encouraging; 58% (40) of those tested passed sufficiently 
ieee tO Satisty the military criterion, recognized as the 
equivalent to a general high school education. Out of that 
40, 28 had scores which qualified them for award of a high 
mamool Cquivalency certificate from their home state. There 
Pwemaited a very Close relationship between the recruit's 
eee score and his performance on the GED test. Those who 


passed the GED test had a GCT score of 97 or higher, with 
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three exceptions; those who failed had GCT's below 97, again 
with three exceptions. +4 

Of course, this experiment is a relatively small 
wemple upon which to base any general theory relating GCT 
and expected GED performance, but it may provide some 
insight into one method to ease the congressional constraint 
concerning HSG's (or their equivalent) and at the same time 
bring the Marine Corps! policy concerning educational level 
of enlisted men closer to attainment. Especially important 
Meenote 1S the fact that no preparatory educational instruc- 
tion was given to the participants tested, indicating the 
Mmeesibility of a better than 50% chance of obtaining a GED 
high school equivalency certificate without attendance at 
Organized, off-duty education classes such as are offered 
m@mrough PREP. 

4. GCT Retesting 

Although not a step toward providing a high school 
eeucation for servicemen, thewratSine Ot@amlow GGiiescore 
can be beneficial in such areas as attaining eligiblity for 
formal military schooling, commissioning programs and spe- 
Cial duty aSsignments. For that reason, mention is made 
here of the provisions available for re-evaluation of the 
GEC score. Reference 5 at paragraph 5006 prescribes those 


provisions and discusses procedures for retesting. 


oo Inf@ormatiom and test data obtained through interview 
With Major J. E. HARMS, USMC, Depot Education Officer, MCRD, 
ean Diego, 17 Apr 1974. 
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A pilot program to raise the GCT level of Marines 
with low scores was conducted at Marine Air Base Squadron 
13 located at Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, California 
mel9/5. The primary objective was to qualify more Marines 
for first term reenlistments without the need for waivers, 
iiecn appeared to be necessary in an increased number of 
cases due to the raising of the minimum A-A Test score 
meauarement in 1973 for reenlistment. Other objectives were 
to enable Marines to qualify for military schooling, lateral 
moves, Choice duty station assignment, and commissioning and 
warrant officer programs. The syllabus was composed of 
studies in basic mathematics, vocabulary and reading, and 
Sruay Skilis. The courses were presented for one and a half 
hours per day, five days a week for slightly longer than 
Pewen weeks. Upon completion of the course, students were 
retested with the A-A Test, and GCT's were computed based 
@ameene retest scores. With the exception of one student out 
@emtne 54 who completed the program, the experiment was an 
unqualified success. The average increase per Marine in GCT 
Emenee was 15.1 points, with one Marine raising his score 
45 points [Ref. 17]. 

This program pointed out that education courses 
gamed at the specific disciplines to be tested can be 
developed which are beneficial to the serviceman who has the 


Meeeoeverance to better his chances to get ahead. 
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See REr™ otatilstics 

Since research revealed that most high school level 
education activity in the Marine Corps was being provided 
Via PREP, some statistics regarding participation and re- 
sults were gathered for several major military installa- 
tz0ns. These included Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton 
manaeMarine Corps Air Station, El Toro, both located in 
California. Data for Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, 

North Carolina were sought but found to be unavailable in 
eemposite form. In addition to Marine Corps statistics, 
information concerning PREP experience at the U. S. Army 
Training Center at Fort Ord, California was also obtained. 
mmeures 9 through 11 portray the data gathered. 

It was discovered that there was a wide disparity 
in records kept at the several military installations from 
which data concerning PREP participation were sought. For 
that reason, extreme care is recommended when reading and 
Somparing the information contained in Figures 9 through ll. 
One area for caution pertains to the composition of the 
figures comprising the average daily number of NHSG's at all 
Enree installations cited. Included in them are an unknown 
number of personnel who were ineligible to participate in 
PREP due to their not having completed 180 days of active 
duty service. Since the participation factors developed are 
rough estimates, it was assumed that approximately equal 


numbers of such ineligibles were included in the figures of 
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each installation examined. Other specific areas where 
caution should be exercised will be discussed in the follow- 
ing subparagraphs. 
A aGccinpmelenaleton Statistics 

Puen oTdisplays Statistics of the participa- 
feo OL Military personnel at Camp Pendleton in PREP during 
CY 1973. Members of the 3rd Marine Aircraft Wing (El Toro) 
Seatroned at Camp Pendleton were included in Camp Pendleton's 
Seuite. the data concerning numbers of courses presented, 
Students started, students completed and students attaining 
a HS diploma were obtained from records of the Army §& Navy 
meademy, Carlsbad, California, the accredited local high 
semool which provided the classes for Camp Pendleton's PREP. 
MiewapproxXimate number of NHSG's stationed at the base on a 
Meeen day during 1973 was calculated by averaging end of 
Sereno 7Z and end of year 1973 official HQMC personnel 
report counts reflecting NHSG populations. 

Vivweune aeegrevate number of HS diplomas 
awarded (193) during 1973 was readily available. This 
Preure 1s not truly reflective of those who worked toward 
puemootLained their HS diploma during this period, because 
within the 193 there are those Marines, or former Marines, 
who may have participated in courses offered by the Army §& 
Navy Academy in previous years, completed the requirements 
for a diploma elsewhere, and finally been granted the 


diploma by the Academy. The 193 figure, however, is used 
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to demonstrate the small percentage of those participating 
who received a diploma and, therefore, is considered 
sufficiently accurate for this purpose. 

Another feature to be identified in both 
reeures 9 and 10 concerns the numbers of "students started" 
aaa Students completed". As pointed out in the footnotes 
to these Figures, the numbers appearing in these two col- 
umns are to be interpreted with care. An individual may 
have required completion of several courses to accumulate 
M@reemecessary credits to qualify for a diploma. In accom- 
plishing this he may have taken several courses throughout 
the calendar year, and he would be counted as a "student 
started" and a "student completed" for each different 
course in which he enrolled, which could be as high as 
seven!” Because of this method of record keeping, it is 
difficult to compare the participation factors shown in 
mesures 9 and 10 with those in Figure 11. However, the 
wera stics do present an indication of the participation in 
PREP, regardless of how well they compare, one to another. 

peel LOO Statistics 

Pigtinemnbe shows Statistics tor PREP participa- 
meron by servicemen at MCAS, El Toro during CY 1973. Those 


3rd Marine Aircraft Wing (El Toro) personnel stationed 


12 Interview with Col. M. A. COOPER, USMC (Ret.), 
Associate Dean, Army & Navy Academy, Carlsbad, California, 
BUeApr 1974. 
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Pemiementliy au tamp Pendleton for duty are not included in 
Mmumetoro S Count, they appear in Camp Pendleton’s statistics 
in Figure 9. Ali data shown were obtained from the Joint 
baweation Center at MCAS, El Toro and verified through the 
Adult Division of the Army §& Navy Academy at Carlsbad. The 
Army & Navy Academy, as at Camp Pendleton, provided the 
Courses tor El Toro servicemen striving for a high school 
fiotoma Vie PREP. Personnel at the nearby air station at 
femead Ana who participated in PREP (high school) are 
iicrided In the data contained in Figure 10. Headquarters 
Marine Corps, again, furnished the records for calculation 
of average number of NHSG's during 1973. 

The same cautions made concerning Figure 9 
data apply to Figure 10. Additionaliy, detailed information 
Moura not be gathered for the first six months of CY 1973 
mepeelt Toro, but the aggregate figures were available. 

GPL OmwecnOrdestataStics 

Figure ll portrays data for U. S. Army personnel 
meerort Ord who participated in PREP during CY 1973. The 
data shown were obtained from the Army Education Center at 
BomteOrd. Ihe information presented in the Figure differs 
Wemkealy from that presented in Figures 9 and 10. Here, the 
momme course’ refers to a 12 week, four hour per day, on- 


fmeyecame instructional cycle!® Gimincgewhuch the students 


ie Changed to an eight week course in 1974. 
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memcentrace On the subjects needed for successful completion 
Gieeneir Secondary schooling. Although much emphasis is 
Meaced On Subjects applicable to the GED test battery, the 
mebainment of a HS diploma is the primary objective of PREP 
Meotruction at Fort Ord, Before PREP, however, an eight 
week remedial reading course is offered for those who need 
its assistance. Credits gained through successful comple- 
meen, of the 12 week course EAC ee pL abine towards a. HS. dap koma , 
awarded by the Monterey Peninsula Unified School District, 
Providing sufficient Carnegie units are accumulated as re- 
timieeed by the State of California. 

As can be seen from Figure 11, Fort Ord's 
records were much more complete regarding each student's 
emeccss, especially with the GED test battery, after comple- 
muon, Or the courses under PREP. The records available from 
the Army & Navy Academy for students from Camp Pendleton and 
mmeroro did not reflect GED completion history, as these 
iameaewere recorded at the individual's unit. The GED test 
Beecery 1S important in all three commands' education 
program, but methods of record keeping varied widely. 

Micmietereliaptontackor In Figure 1] is a 
memraple statistic as there were no duplications in the 
number of soldiers who started the seven courses listed. 

d. Summary of Statistics 

Demonstration of participation in the high 

meroomeleyel courses presented in PREP is the purpose for 


ameluding Figures 9 through 11 herein. A comparison of the 
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fweemrrom the three installations is at best difficult 
because of the inherent duplicative nature of the number 
of participants at the Marine Corps base and station. For 
ease of comparison the most important statistics from 


Figures 9 through 11 have been summarized in Figure 12. The 


SAR OEY 1973. PREP PARTICIPATION 


(1) (2) (4) a5) (5) (7) (8) 

Started Completed Attained NHSG  s Serartivei- 

Installation No. N o HS Diploma (ave.) pation 

S__ QO. 0 0 

See NO % No. factor 

(2 + 7) 

Camp Pendleton 2464 Tsao — O05 EO 5 ee 8 8670 28.4 

Eee Oro EG GZ 4 ee tone 9.0 2618 O55 

Forte Ord 206 140 68 ey oveeellageseae 4250 4.8 

FIGURE 12 


participation factors (column 8) for Camp Pendleton and El 
Toro when compared with those at Fort Ord are inflated to 

an unknown degree because of the duplicative nature of the 
Sea contained in columns (2) and (3}, as discussed earlier. 
Maeretore, for Camp Pendleton and El Toro the true partici- 
pation factors, obtained by dividing the number of indi- 
femels in PREP by the average daily number of NHSG's at the 
Miweallation, are not obtainable from the data as presently 
mecorded. Assuming, then, that they are quite high, due to 


duplicate counting, it would be expected that they would be 
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significantly lowered if the true participants could be 
Mentified. inewemreulation G@reenese more reliable factors 
would most certainly show a low participation in PREP com- 
pared to the numbers of servicemen lacking a HS diploma or 
GED certificate at all the installations. Actual computa- 
tion of the true participation factors from the records of 
the Army & Navy Academy would be a monumental task, well 
Sieesaae the realm of feasibility of this study. 

The above difficulties with recorded data not- 
withstanding, the figures shown in column (6) of those who 
were able to earn a HS diploma are probably a closer approx- 
miemwon tO reality. Duplicate counting does not appear 
Nere; however, the figures cannot be relied upon to report 
teen 00% accuracy the diplomas earned as a result of CY 
1973 courses taken, as discussed above. Even though this 
mmmsooy it 1S interesting to note that Fort Ord's HS diploma 
femas were much higher than Camp Pendleton's or El Toro's. 
fess COULd be attributed to the differences between the - 
Moamne and Army methods of presenting the PREP instruction; 
eeu) 1 on-duty tinemeourse permitting greater stability in 
Sietss attendance would appear to yield better results than 


an extended, off-duty time program. 
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ive roetenNAle OOLUITIONS TO THE PROBLEM 


With both a description of the problem and a discussion 
Gemetne present Situation in mind, an examination of alterna- 
tive solutions to handling this problem of education for 
servicemen, specifically for Marines, will now be presented. 

Two assumptions are made at the outset. The first is 
that any program, including each alternative outlined peters 
Woueh will increase the educational level of the present 
NHSG population of the Marine Corps, will be beneficial to 
the individual and to the service from an expected perform- 
ance viewpoint. This assumption is necessary as a founda- 
tion upon which to deveJop the alternatives that follow. 

The second assumption is that PREP offers the most 
attractive method among those discussed herein for the 
Majority of servicemen to obtain a high eenoei education 
fomee in the military. This is based primarily on the fact 
fimat the VA pays for all Gosts to the students enrolled in 
ee . 

Before the alternatives are examined individually, a 
presentation of benefits and obstacles which affect them 
ali equally should be made. The benefits have already 
been reviewed in Chapter II, where the need for education 
Pitewaiscussed under a description of the problem. Greater 
equity in competition for advancement, reenlistment, assign- 


ment of an MOS along with qualification for formal military 


ee, 





schooling and commissioning and warrant officer programs 

are seen as benefits to educational programs, no matter what 
structure is selected for implementation. Additionally, 
Mime ware the expected benefits of fewer disciplinary prob- 
Jems and later, after military service is completed, a 
jmerzen more able to assume a productive position in 
Soerety. 

An obstacle faced by all the programs is the uncertainty 
Surrounding the assumption of GED testing for the military 
Semyices. With the disestablishment of USAFI, a great gap 
has opened in the capability to measure HS educational 
attainment of servicemen. Procedures for closing this gap 
are being developed at this writing, and it is expected that 
a reasonable solution will be forthcoming in the near future. 
Waeenout the services formerly provided by USAFI, servicemen 
will experience a slowdown and possibly a temporary stoppage 
of GED testing, so necessary under our present system for 
Semective attainment. This prospect 1S viewed as an obstacle 


memeach alternative solution presented. 


A. ALTERNATIVE A - PREP FUNDED BY VA AFTER 180 DAYS 
This alternative contemplates a continuation of the 
Peeesent method, 1.e€., the offering to servicemen, with more 
than 180 consecutive days of active duty, courses defined 
as: 
Bemmetinose Oluered for high school credit by a Veterans' 
Administration approved educational institution which are 


meaquired tor a high school diploma or equivalency 
@ertiticate. 
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tee osemmenercdit courses offered as deficiency, 
remedial or refresher courses by a Veterans! Administra- 
Erion approved educational institution which are required 
Bor entrance tO an inStitution of higher learning, or 
for a vocational training program and are designed to 
Overcome educational deficiencies." [Ref. 15, p 6-3]. 

The VA assumes the full burden of course costs to the 
meGent in this altérnative with no loss of GI Bill entitle- 
ments. Duty time which can be used for attending classes 
may be authorized by local commanders but will be consistent 
with the needs of the military service. Experience has 
Shown that the majority of such classes at Marine Corps 
maotallations is held during off-duty time, such as over 
lg@emnoon hour or after regular working hours in the evening. 

1. Desirable Features 

As presently established within the Marine Corps a 
student seeking a HS diploma may proceed toward that goal 
at his own speed, allowing for periods of time when his 
Mates activities (operational and/or training) will not 
Memit class attendance on the required regular basis. 
Smmdents generally enroll in one course at a time, a process 
fen ultimately results in the spreading of effort over 
several months, depending on the deficiencies of each 
meu@emnt. Ihis enrollment flexibility permits a choice of 
when to enroll in the various credit courses needed, thus 
providing a greater satisfaction of the student's, as well 
as the military's, needs. 


Duty time used for class attendance can be held to 


a minimum with this method, resulting in minimal costs to 
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mye sMarine Corps with respect to lost time on the job. In 
meses where Local commanders authorize duty time for PREP 
mimiss attendance, there 1s a cost to the Marine Corps as a 
result of this policy. Productive performance of the stu- 
dent who is absent from his duties while at class is the 
Gest envisioned and, more correctly, should be viewed as 
a@value lost. To affix a dollar value to such a cost in 
general would be difficult, although it probably would be a 
met ron of the student's rank, his job and the proficiency 
of his normal job performance, the latter being the most 
emeave in attaching a monetary value. Therefore, the 
Se@ecitic cost involved here will be assiduously avoided 
m@emsurtice it to say that the cost would theoretically 
Memomcunction of the factors just named. The cost question 
could be reduced to a more manageable, although admittedly 
less complete, form by considering only the student's pay 
as the value lost while at PREP training. This common 
denominator eliminates the inherent complexities involved 
in attempting to measure how well a particular Marine 
performs his job and allows a reasonable comparison of 
Sees based on an expected average proficiency of all 
students. 
mee Undesirable Features 

ltemteammmes Ofermns method considered to be 
Eaeesirable are in effect the opposite view of the two 
desirable features mentioned above. The prolonging of the 


student's efforts due to nonconsecutive course enrollment 
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Can have very definite effects on individual initiative to 
follow a lengthy program through to completion. Flexibility 
in when to enroll may be a formidable enemy of initiative, 
especially when the objective is several, six week course 
sessions away. Whether this flexibility is a desirable or 
Migesirable feature actually is dependent upon the persever- 
ance of the Marine involved. Another factor that may cause 
a student's interest to wane would be the unforeseen inter- 
Heron in the midst of a course, caused by operational con- 
Mmemeencies Or a Change in training plans. This kind of a 
mmeation where the educational process is relegated to a 
catch-as-catch-can basis will take its toll among those 
enrolled, who have previously demonstrated their inability 
mee Stick it out’’ while in civilian high school. 

At commands where considerable duty time is author- 
mezed)tOr use in attending PREP classes, the costs (value 
Mist, aS discussed above) will be significantly greater. But 
memcould be argued that this is not an undesirable feature 
memeall, since from the standpoint of the local commander, 
the benefits expected to accrue from better education may 
Meme than offset the lost value at job performance caused 
Deeethe Student's class attendance. Would it be prudent for 
imometO allow such use of duty time if he felt otherwise? 
The fact does remain, however, that when confining our 
examination of costs to the immediate future as opposed to 
Mmiemlong range “big picture’, costs attributed to increased 


MetewOt culty time for Civilian education are not insignificant 
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from the pure dollars and training proficiency viewpoints. 
Duty time spent away from regularly assigned training has 
a definite adverse effect where teamwork requires the 
coordination of all members of the group to ensure smooth 
and efficient performance in combat. This disadvantage is 
aes tne Main undesirable characteristic of using large 
bomeions of duty time for PREP instruction. 

A comparison of the total numbers of servicemen who 
Seated PREP classes with those who completed them at Camp 
Pemaleton and E] Toro reveals a completion factor around 


583.2! 


There are many reasons for this low percentage of 
completions; among them are transfers, maneuvers or unit 
field problems, assignment to guard or mess duty, emergency 
leave or chance for annual leave, punitive or administrative 
discharge, disenchantment with the course, poor classroom 
facilities, and pressure from the student's non-commissioned 
Geerecrs Concerning time off (when not granted to other unit 
members) from regular duties. Some of these reasons could 
Bemeured by a system which exercises more control over the 


Seme@ents and coordinates their available time more effici- 


ently. (Additional comments regarding this idea will be 


we eon rolnesl2,) total compketed (2384) divided by 
eee Started (4126). 


<8 nicer tewewith Col. M. AL COOPER, USMC(Ret), Associ- 
ate Dean, Adult Division, Army § Navy Academy, Carlsbad, 
waritornia, 10 Apr 1974. 
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presented below). This high percentage of non-completions 
(42%) is seen as a serious, undesirable characteristic which 
could be alleviated using other methods. 
B. ALTERNATIVE B - PREP FUNDED BY VA AFTER RECRUIT TRAINING 

AND INFANTRY TRAINING SCHOOL 

Meeritt trarmnene (RI) and Infantry Training School (ITS) 
for Marines on the west coast are combined into a three 
phase, eleven week training program presented at MCRD, San 
Diego, and Camp Pendleton, California. Following graduation 
Pitemetrom and after a ten day leave period, the graduates 
meport to their first duty assignments. This alternative, 
eeevell as the two following, envisions an interruption of this 
flow with the insertion of a remedial high school level 
education program for NHSG's between the leave period and 
the Marine's first duty assignment. Herein the adult 
divisions of the local civilian high schools or other VA 
Ppproved educational institutions would provide the credit 
amd noncredit courses as is presently being done (discussed 
mimoar. A above). The VA provides the funding as in Alter- 
macrve A; the eligibility requirements are changed to permit 
servicemen with less than 180 consecutive days of active duty 
Memparticipate. The students are billeted at military 
installations which can provide existing living and class- 
meomertacilities and which are located in proximity to the 
Schools presenting the courses. A modest-sized unit, sub- 
Smaamate tO an existing Organization, is established for the 


Berpose Of providing administrative support for and control 
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of the students. Housekeeping and guard duties are assumed 
by the students with a minimum of supervision by a small 
number of permanently assigned personnel. The length of 
the course would vary depending upon the high school level 
credits each Marine had earned earlier; this information is 
obtained from home town high schools during the RT/ITS cycle. 
The program established under this alternative would 
initially be voluntary. At such time when the number of 
volunteers begin to dwindle, assignments to the program 
could be directed, but this could have an adverse effect on 
the performance level of the students. 

A change in the method of initial assignment of a basic 
ieenis also contemplated by this alternative. Students 
enrolled in the program would be given an opportunity in the 
latter stage of instruction to retake the A-A Test battery 
for the purpose of demonstrating newly acquired knowledge 
om@eeskill to be evaluated in HQMC's determination of a 
meecommended MOS [Ref. 5, p 3-3]. 

faternaeive B Comprises a substantial departure in 
Beweral respects from the presently employed procedures for 
Meamanes to complete their high school education while in the 
feeettary. ithe NHSG Marine enrolled in the program would 
Deeenme a full time student of high school level subjects 
mieerspersead with the Marine Corps’ physical fitness program 
fiemese lected military subjects. Changes in the present HS 


adult class scheduling would be necessary with some increase 
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in teachers to be expected. Military impacts of such a 
scheme are outlined below. 
i Desirable Features 

Compressing the educational requirements into a 
Smerter period would allow students to complete their 
remedial schooling much more rapidly than is presently 
Pessible, allowing full attention to be paid to military 
Sueres assigned at the first duty station where duty or 
Giee-duty time would not need to be sacrificed for education 
class attendance. The Marine would be ready to go to work 
unencumbered by an outside education requirement competing 
for his time. 

Through the knowledge and skill attained while 
attending classes, it could be expected that the student's 
A-A Test scores would show an improvement upon retesting. 
hese expected higher scores could be helpful in obtaining 
the initial MOS assignment more in keeping with the student's 
wemsonal preferences, although no guarantees could be pre- 
dicted or given. 

Voluntary enrollnént in the program would tend to 
em@emre a2 Student body with a high interest in education. 
(If assignment had to be resorted to, a drop of this 
interest level should be anticipated). Classes composed of 
femeunceers would be more likely to be conscientious than 
a group which included personnel Peel to attend, and, 


mameiy, as a result, would be more disruptive to the program. 
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2. Undesirable Features 

The most undesirable feature of this alternative 
concerns the present authority granted to the VA by law 
fRef. 18], which in effect states that active duty members 
memene Armed Forces are not permitted to partake of PREP 
benefits until they have served more than 180 consecutive 
Seppo On active duty. Alternative B schedules the newly 
graduated recruit to start PREP instruction at a time when 
Wemias had approximately 90-95 days on active duty. Con- 
gressional action, involving the passage of a public law, 
would be necessary to lower the 180 day prerequisite to a 
level allowing VA funding. Changing a public law is not 
a frivolous venture and must be embarked upon with fairly 
emia icant benerits to be gained from such an alteration. 
fire such a task might seem formidable, it is not hopeless. 
immcesituation and required corrective action are included 
as undesirable features for two reasons: (1) current law 
MmestrictsS implementation of this alternative and (2) con- 
feeerablic high level effort is required to have title 38, 
Mmeted States Code {Ref. 18] changed. 

MiGriomminpbhledttoneat this alternative with 
undesirable characteristics involves the costs which would 
be experienced by the Marine Corps. The present method of 
Soproying PREP involves no cost to the military services, 
except where local commanders authorize duty time for class 
attendance (discussed earlier herein). Alternative B 


Mieerporates several costs, some small, others large. These 
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Mmiteluae. but are not necessarily limited to, costs of (1) 
Beapting Of the small unit for control of the students, 

(2) use of classroom and billeting facilities, (3) increased 
administrative processes, (4) value lost due to the short- 
ened productive period the Marine will spend at his duty 
@scienment before his enlistment expires, and (5) the fore- 
gone value of reduced readiness caused by delayed reporting 
to first duty assignment. Appendix A discusses these cost 
jmeerOrsS in more detail. 

Increased costs in these times of constrained 
fpeeemaitures require even greater off-setting benefits 
Bemore the programs they relate to can be expected to be 
approved. 
fee LERNATIVE GC - FUNDED BY USMC AFTER RECRUIT TRAINING 

AND INFANTRY TRAINING SCHOOL 

Most of the features of this alternative are identical 
bomtniose describing Alternative B, with the major exception 
Seeeeie tunding aspects for the education program. Herein it 
1s assumed that current eligibility requirements for PREP 
could not be changed, and funding by that means is not 
aVailable, causing a reliance on a sponsor other than the 
VA. The same educational institutions would provide the 
necessary classes, but the Marine Corps would budget and 
Meyeeuor the cost of the schooling. 

im. Desirable Features 

iiemaesiraple Gliaracteristics of this alternative 


meen thne same as for Alternative B. No new desirable features 
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are seen as being penerated by Marine Corps funding of a 
memeaial Ho level education program, but some additional 
Comments are in order concerning the earlier attainment of 
miewsame Counter-balancing benefits discussed in paragraph 
D, Appendix A. Somehow a determination must be made of the 
Meme Of the trade-off between additional cost for education 
and military performance. The point at which one more 
dollar spent on education produces no better performance is 
the theoretical optimum cost/benefit trade-off point needed 
for efficient application of educational funds. But this 
momme, 2s can be imagined, eludes simple calculation. Sub- 
feetive judgement, then, must be substituted for this in- 
mime y tO Compute the theoretical trade-off point, caused 
by the absence of objective cost-performance data. Subjec- 
Pe judecment can be influenced by results of experiments 
which attempt to measure performance changes resulting from 
moplrcation of fiinds earlier in the initial enlistment for 
momeatal education in the military services. These experi- 
ments, however, would require a relatively long period to 
Soenduct. 
moemunaesiranle Features 

Here, also, the same undesirable features apply as 
mime ltcrnative B, except that an additional burden is 
Wieeeent. fo Appendix A must be added the cost factors of 
maine the student's HS education, which include costs of 
tuition, books and course related supplies. At present the 


fee charged by the Army §& Navy Academy which provides PREP 
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courses for Marines stationed at Camp Pendleton and El Toro 
mees.S59 per contract hour, or $100 for each high school 
course.” This amount would closely approximate the cost to 
the Marine Corps for each Marine's schooling under this 
alternative, and, of course, the aggregate cost over any 
given period would be a function of the number of students 
enrolled. Adding these schooling costs to those already 
outlined in Appendix A would significantly increase the 
cost of providing the opportunity for Marines to obtain a 
HS diploma earlier in their enlistment than is presently 
done. 

The proposal to assign the funding to the Marine 
Corps for remedial HS education of its NHSG's would involve 
Significant changes to plans, programs and budgets prepared 
at HQMC. But going beyond this consideration, such action 
should reduce the same activity, especially the budgeting of 
funds, within the VA. It appears that this alternative 
merely is a transfer of funding responsibility from the VA 
to the Marine Corps, and involves no change in amount, but 
rather a change in time of application of those funds. This 
argument is limited to the tuition costs borne by the VA at 
Peesent, Since additional costs discussed in Appendix A 


would still require Marine Corps funding. 


Ms Information Brochure, Army §& Navy Academy, Adult High 
waroe le Navyision, Carlsbad, California. 
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Beet eke ye D> - FUNDED AND OPERATED BY USMC AFTER RECRUIT 
TRAINING AND INFANTRY TRAINING SCHOOL 


This alternative envisions total funding for and opera- 
tion of a remedial HS level education program for NHSG's by 
the Marine Corps. Differences from previous alternatives can 
be addressed basically as the establishment and operation of 
an accredited high school by the Marine Corps and the neces- 
sary funding to support such a program, These military high 
schools would be located at the MCRD, San Diego and at Camp 
meqveune, North Carolina, -° and would offer courses consistent 
with the individual Marine's needs to satisfy local or home 
State requirements for the award of a HS diploma. Enrollment 
would be voluntary initially, with the option of being 
changed if participation lags. Teachers and school adminis- 
trators would be hired, and a school curriculum would be 
developed and put into effect. The school would be operated 
and controlled completely by the Marine Corps. Funding for 
be@eners, administrative overhead, facilities, text books, 
@ourse related supplies, a military staff for control of the 
Students (as proposed in paragraph A, Appendix A) and for 
mae Sschnool'’s board of directors, and supporting school 
activities, such as a library, all would be budgeted for by 


the Marine Corps. Assignment to the school would be 


at Diswomeehe cast coast of the U. S. is located at Camp 
iameune, N. C. and follows completion of Recruit Training at 
mayris Isiand, S. C. 
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effective immediately following completion of ITS and a ten 
day leave period; course length would, again, depend on the 
Meraines' needs. Retesting of the A-A Test battery would 
also be a feature of this alternative to permit better 
assignment of MOS's by HQMC. 
imeeevesiraple Features 

The desirable features of this alternative include 
all the benefits derived from an earlier achievement of high 
school level education mentioned in Alternative B. The 
feature which is the most significant is the expected in- 
crease in individual performance on any job, stemming from 
the benefits accrued from the education received, which 
Gmeates a more equitable competition base among the Marine's 
contemporaries. 

meeewndesiraple Features 

Along with the desirable characteristics of this 
proposal must be weighed those which are not so desirable. 
Cost, of course, is the most glaring drawback to this plan 
and would well exceed that of any of the other alternatives 
presented. Veterans' Administration funding support would 
Meee be available due to the 180 day eligibility restriction. 
Ail the costs of Alternative C would be encountered plus 
jmemaacdced costs of establishing the school and its program 
under the auspices of the Marine Corps. The planning alone 
for such a venture would amount 1G a sizeable task. The 
incremental costs over those experienced in Alternative C 


would consist of the establishment and annual operation of 
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the school. Costs associated with delays of the Marine 
meporting to his first duty station and reduced readiness, 
mentioned earlier, apply equally here. 

Contained in the processes necessary to establish 
the school would be the satisfaction of requirements for 
meete accreditation. The Education Code of California, for 
example, contains specific requirements which must be met 
concerning teachers' and administrators' credentials, 
adequacy of physical plants, and curriculum content, to 
Hemeron a few, if accreditation iS to be granted. An 
accreditation team representing the Western Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges would be required to closely 
examine the organization and program of the school before 
meereditation could be allowed. This lengthy process 
identifies the magnitude of the accreditation effort that 
would be inherent in the establishment of a high school 
operated by the Marine Corps. 

Then there is the question, "Should the Marine Corps 
be involved in the educational system to this depth"? The 
mission of the Armed Forces is not to educate NHSG's so that 
they may earn a HS diploma, but at the same time, the mili- 
Mamyeservices are interested, to the point of action, to 
ensure that their members are as well qualified as possible. 
Memeo this, training and educational proprams are necessary. 
Congress agreed by passing certain public laws providing 
Memeein-Service educational opportunities as set forth in 


feele $8, United States Code [Ref. 18]. The states of 
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the Union have assumed the responsibility for providing 
secondary level education, and for the military services to 
become involved in such processes seems very clearly to be 


in conflict with their stated missions and those of the 


~various states. 
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V. COMPARISON OF MAJOR FEATURES 


Kipieeene desirable vamd undesirable characteristics of 
the four alternatives behind, it is now possible to compare 
emem tor the purpose of sage can? thieameeteasiba la ty gor 
use. Feasible is defined by Webster“ as "capable of being 
done or carried out; practicable; possible" and "capable of 
meine used Successfully”. it is this connotation of prac- 


Gticalityeand Capability of successful use upon which the 


following discussion will be focused. 


Peek EAUINESS VS. PERFORMANCE 

Alternative A (PREP funded by VA after 180 days) permits 
a greater amount of freedom in selection of the time when 
the NHSG will take the necessary courses for HS diploma 
attainment. The other alternatives compress this voluntary 
schooling into a shorter time period, forcing more concen- 
trated effort but yielding the objective more rapidly. . 
further, Alternatives B, C and D, while requiring das LOGkK 
of several weeks for the schooling, eliminate the need for 
mse Of GUty time for the same type of schooling on a spor- 
adic basis, once the Marine reaches his first duty station. 


There are benefits to both methods. In the former, the 


~ 


21 Webster's New World Dictionary of the American Lang- 
Moamecemecotllege edrtion, 1906. 
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Marine 1s made available to his unit earlier and can there- 
MeecOntribute positively to that unit's readiness, ai howdy 
duty time authorized for schooling may have an effect on 
Beam training. In most cases, however, it is felt that the 
commander would not excuse the student from duty time unless 
the effects on unit readiness would be minimal. The latter 
method as proposed by Alternatives B, C and D, postpones 
the Marine's arrival at his first assignment and negatively 
affects his prospective unit's readiness. But, when the 
Mormine arrives, he is ready for full duty with no civilian 
type schooling to be concerned with and has increased his 
ability for performance on the job through his newly 
attained education. No guarantees can be made regarding 
his general performance; past experience as shown by 
Statistics must be relied upon in the prediction of more 
@eceptable overall conduct. 

A feature used in the military services as a means for 
off-setting some of the costs resulting from value lost due 
Bomene shortened period of productivity caused by school 
attendance is the enlistment extension. Servicemen who 
volunteer to participate in a program as contemplated by 
Alternatives B, C and D would be required to extend their 
enlistment by a factor of the number of days spent in the 
Femprogram. this, in effect, would add the productive time 
Jost back on to the end of his enlistment, where the Marine 
Corps could expect to benefit from the services of a Marine 


who had been educated with government funds. 
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It is evident that a trade-off between availability on 
the job and an expected increase in performance on the job 
must be made in order to arrive at the desired alternative. 
The Marine Corps is expected to maintain as high a readiness 
level as is possible, and individual Marines in appropriate 
numbers must be available in order to accomplish this. 
Keeping Marines in the "pipeline" longer, before they are 
mee tO COntribute to a unit's effectiveness, seriously 
affects unit readiness by their absence. Their later arri- 
val, however, 1S accompanied by an expected performance 
[maerease, Permitting Marines to participate in PREP as is 
currently done and is proposed for continuation under 
Alternative A, while detracting from readiness to only a 
mild degree, provides a less educated and an expected lower 
pommermer to his unit. 

Do the benefits expected to accrue from Alternatives B, 
Geand LD outweigh the costs in terms of readiness and 
mremvadual performance? Such a determination would be based 
on incomplete information without the results of actual 
experiments embracing the methods proposed by Alternatives 
By C and D. In their absence a subjective assessment 15 


required. 


fee HOLLAR COSTS 
Peaetoreassdollar costs are concerned, Alternative A 
Sets the Marine Corps nothing, while Alternatives B, C and 


Meproegressively raise the price tag of remedial HS level 
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education in the Marine Corps. One of the major differences 
among the alternatives centers around the individual flexi- 
bility permitted in when the necessary courses under Alter- 
native A are taken, and the organized, more controlled 
group educational plan outlined in the other alternatives. 
The cost of each of the Alternatives B, C and D includes 
fund expenditures for the staffing of a unit to supervise 
the students, for billeting and classroom facilities and 
for administrative processing. Alternative C (Funded by 
Meme atter RY and ITS) calls for the added costs of tuition 
in payment for the courses offered by local adult HS 
education departments. A further increase in cost is seen 
in Alternative D (Funded and operated by USMC after RT and 
ITS) where the costs of establishing and operating a separ- 
ate high school would be experienced. 

The questions to be answered here are (1)''How much ben- 
efit would there be in return for the additional funds 
spent’''and (2)"Are such expenditures worth it?" The benefits 
of more equality in competition for advancement, reenlist- 
ment and assignment of initial MOS; qualification for 
military schools and programs; better expected performance; 
and a more stable citizen after completion of military 
service have been listed and discussed in detail above. In 
addition to these is the beneficial impact upon prospective 
enlistees that such a program will produce. It will say to 
him in no uncertain terms that the Marine Corps is not only 


interested in each Marine attaining a HS diploma, but that 
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fees willing to provide funds and time to assist him in 
this effort. This benefit must not be overlooked, especi- 
mime in Light of the current shortfalls and difficulties 
mmobtaining enlistments. Further, it could be expected 
that a higher percentage of students would complete the 
courses and receive their diplomas than has been the exper- 
wence in the past. 

Since the programs discussed herein are all voluntary, 
it seems logical to consider that expenditures will be made 
eventually anyway for Marines who are or become interested 
in seeking a HS diploma. Under the present system avail- 
game, they enroll in PREP courses after eligibility is 
€arned by serving more than 180 days on active duty. Alter- 
natives B, C and D are characterized by the earlier avail- 
ability of the same instruction and at the same cost. It 
is true than an individual's interests change over the years, 
and there is the possibility that one who earlier had wanted 
to finish his secondary education, later might abandon that 
moael in favor of no further education at all. It is sug- 
gested, however, that this circumstance is less likely to 
occur than the direct opposite, where the individual 
becomes more and more aware of the value of education as 
he interacts with his peers and the realities of the world. 
This, if the assumption is valid, will develop incentive 
to strive for this education. Whether the serviceman 
attempts it at the beginning of or sometime later during 


his enlistment, the costs to the government for that 
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education will be the same. There are, of course, addition- 
al costs of administration associated with the provision of 
Giese program at the front end of the enlistment, but the 
benefits to be derived from the skills acquired earlier are 
expected to compensate for the increased expenditures. 

It appears that the results of a program where more is 
geme £or the NHSG to help him obtain a HS diploma earlier 
in his enlistment are indeed useful, desirable and of def- 
imate value. However, calculating the worth or value of 
these benefits in the final analysis is reduced to a sub- 
mweetive judgment. If there could be some guarantee that 
the benefits discussed above would come to fruition, the 
task of assigning value to the alternatives would be made 
much easier. This is not possible, of course, without some 
Peeperience using these methods, and, therefore, an assess- 


ment must be based upon what is expected to result. 


Gee Ee REP EARLIER 
Sontness splUrpose for Establishing the Predischarge 
Education Program was 
"to encourage and assist veterans in preparing for their 
mutaire education, training, or vocation by providing them 
With an opportunity to enroll in and pursue a program of 
waimeation Or training prior to their discharge or release 
meomeactive duty with the Armed Forces." [Ref. 18, p 
oi | 
While the intent of the Congress appears to be focused on 
equipping veterans with the educational background they will 


Meea as CiVilians after their terms of active duty have been 


completed, the method of PREP implementation, i. e., granting 
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Pree clligibility after 180 days of active duty, implies a 
consent for military personnel to benefit from the program 
well before the end of their enlistment. Although not a 
Stated purpose of PREP, the benefits of this education are 
being enjoyed by the services as early as seven to eight 
months after enlistment, in the case of those Marines who 
are able to enroll soon after arrival at their first duty 
matron. oince the VA-administered PREP yields such advan- 
tages to personnel with a major part of their enlistment 
ahead of them, it should be possible to convince Congress 
euenie added benefits expected from (1) the application of 
Beer cariier in an enlistment and in a controlled environ- 
meme, and (2) the continued administration of PREP by the 
Meeeeven though the advantages of the earlier presented pro- 
gram will be accrued by the services for a longer period of 
time, thereby nominally moving the implementation of PREP 
further away from the originally intended time during the 
serviceman's enlistment. Precedent demonstrates that this 
latter consideration has not been a limitation in the use 


meee REP up to this time. 


D. SUMMARY OF COMPARISONS 

Taken in sum, the overall benefits are considered to 
outweigh the costs. Better performance should be worth 
waiting for and worth the additional expenditures and 
administrative effort necessary to achieve it. Any action 


mietewill increase the capability of the Marine Corps, or 
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miveseryvice Lor that matter, to gain and retain better 
educated and qualified personnel can be expected with 
reasonable certainty to enhance its effectiveness in the 


long run. 
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vi. CONCLUSION 


When examined from the viewpoint of ''capable of being 
Gene Or Carried out", each one of the suggested alternatives 
is feasible. But when practicality and successful use are 
also considered, the effects of dollar costs weigh heavily 
against the feasibility of Alternative D (Funded and 
operated by USMC after RT and ITS) and promise to render 
Peeeernative C (Funded by USMC after RT and ITS) unwieldy. 
Authorization of additional funds in the amount necessary 
to implement these two alternatives would encounter severe 
resistance in times of constrained government spending. 

Aiternative B (PREP funded by USMC after RT and ITS) is 
selected as the most feasible solution to the problem of 
NHSG education in the Marine Corps. It offers the most 
Memetits for the smallest cost and promises to be practical 
mee successful in its execution. Of course, there are 
hurdles to be negotiated before its implementation can be 
realized. First, the Congress must be convinced of the 
@amns achievable in the employment of such a program. Those 
benefits are outlined in this thesis and should serve as a 
mers fLOr initiating action to change title 38, United 
States Code [Ref. 18] entitled Veterans' Benefits. 

Second, the Marine Corps must be willing to accept the 
extended time in training and education its NHSG enlistees 


Will spend while on active duty before arrival at their 
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Purse duty assignment. This hurdle is seen as probably the 
highest since its implications affect readiness to such a 
great extent. With performance and the resulting elevated 
level of readiness identified as goals the Marine Corps is 
in fact striving for, quality should be worth the several 
costs herein discussed. 

Alternative C (Funded by USMC after RT and ITS) may 
offer distinct possibilities for use if (1) Congress refuses 
to alter the present laws concerning veterans' benefits, 
and (2) in the event of (1), the Marine Corps were success- 
ful in having educational funds reallocated from the VA to 
its own uSe. 

Since implementation of Alternative B is not feasible 
immediately, it 1s recommended that planning be commenced 
directly for the development of a pilot program, established 
along the general lines of Alternative B, for the purpose of 
measuring the costs and benefits generated from it. Funds 
should be requested for this experiment, with the results 
moed in future years as justification for full implementa- 
tion should the program prove successful and cost effective. 

A scenario of the characteristics of Alternative B is 
Mmesented in Appendix B for ease of reference. 

It is further recommended that present PREP instruction 
(Alternative A) be continued to allow those Marines who are 
nammdesirous Of participating in the Alternative B program 
eeopportunity to complete their HS education on an off-duty 


basis. 
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APPENDIX A 


Examimacioneot costs Attendant to Alternative B 


ime below lasted items constitute factors to be con- 
Sidered in analyzing the costs associated with this alter- 
native. No attempt has been made to affix a dollar value 
to them, principally due to the difficulty of measurement 
ana secondarily because of the large number of variables 
involved, such as size, frequency and length of classes and 
availability of facilities. These factors are not pre- 
sented as an exclusive examination of cost considerations, 
bee rather as some major points to be included in cost 
analysis. 
Pee otatfing Costs 

Staffing of a small unit to control students would 


consist of a minimum number of supervisory personnel as 


follows: 
Billet No. Rank 
CO 1 Gapt/ rst Lt. 
Ist Sergeant 1 Ist Sot/Gy Sct 
Troop Handlers 1* SSG) Se 
Administrative e Coll epl 
Personnel 


* 1 per 50 students estimated 
Gests associated with troop handlers would be direct but 
variable, depending upon the size and frequency of classes 


in the program. 
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Be *Facilities 

Easting facilities not currently being used would pro- 
vide the most desirable classroom and billeting spaces, if 
available. Costs would be composed of the usual utilities 
and some funds for preventive maintenance. In the event 
no facilities were in existence, the costs of new construc- 
muon would be difficult to justify in light of the current 
high cost of such undertakings. This alternative rests on 
the assumption that existing facilities could be made avail- 
able with only normal operating costs, as mentioned above, 
meane required. 
C. Administrative Processing 

Additional administrative personnel to service the 
Students while in the program have already been included 
mene Statfting costs shown above. However, other process- 
ing would be necessary, for example, the correspondence to 
meme town high schools to obtain HS transcripts of prospec- 
tive students, additional processing at HQMC for computation 
Oeen-A Test scores and GCT levels due to retesting, the 
mem@ed burden of transfer order writing generated by an 
intermediate command inserted between recruit training and 
mreeMarine’s first duty station, and the increase in 
Pervice support required of the PREP unit's parent. All of 
these types of costs are extremely difficult to measure and, 


m@mererore, are equally as hard to estimate. 
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D. Value Lost 

This cost is generated by the loss of productive time 
the Marine will be able to contribute at his duty assign- 
ment, when he finally arrives after his PREP course. The 
time remaining before the expiration of his enlistment will 
ieembpecn Shortened by the length of time spent in PREP. 
Based on an earlier assumption made in this paper, this 
loss could be reduced to dollars and cents if it is agreed 
that a Marine's pay alone is a reasonable measurement tool. 
Mites length of the course affects this cost, and the aggre- 
meen cost to the Marine Corps, in terms of value lost, 
would be a considerable sum of money. It must not be for- 
Poeten, though, that there are counter balancing benefits 
fimeen May Lend to reduce these costs. Expected increase in 
performance alone, while unmeasureable by any simple yard- 
fereck, Would favorably affect efficiency as well as effec- 
Miveness. The benefits attributable to a rise in self 
assurance and self-respect resulting from the attainment of 
along sought after goal are without measure, but nonetheless, 
memy real and of unlimited value to the recipient. 

Another cost that should be addressed is one that, again, 
Mmmaitticult to quantify. The fact that the NHSG Marine who 
attends this proposed program is delayed in reporting to his 
mmectduty assignment, directly affects the readiness of the 
Fleet Marine Forces (FMF). His attendance at the proposed 
schooling leaves a void at the assignment he was scheduled 


memttil, and this adversely affects unit strength, which, 
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miciucn, cairectly influences training readiness. A dollar 
value of this lost or postponed readiness cannot conceivably 
be calculated, but, it nevertheless is a quality factor to 
be considered in analyzing capabilities to meet required 
levels of readiness, as well as feasibility of this 


alternative. 
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APPENDIX B 


Characteristics of Alternative B 


The following description presents a synopsis of the 


characteristics of Alternative B, the choice selected as 


being the most feasible method of providing remedial high 


school level education for Marine enlistees. 


What: 


Who: 


When: 


Where: 


support: 


Length: 


Remedial HS level education classes leading 
to a HS diploma. 

Offered by VA approved educational insti- | 
tutions for all Marine enlistees who are 
NHSG's on a voluntary and full time basis. 
After recruit training ana intantry Train- 
ing School but before assignment to first 
duty station. 

At existing military installations (pre- 
ferably the MCRD's) that (1) can provide 
living and classroom facilities, and (2) 
are located near schools that can offer the 
necessary HS curriculum. 

Requires small administrative headquarters 
unit to satellite off an existing organiza- 
tion. Housekeeping and guard duties pro- 
vided by students. 

Varies depending upon each Marine's require- 


ments to complete HS education. 
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Costs: 


Benerits: 


Action 
Required: 


Payment of educational institutions funded 


by VA. 


To USMC: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


oe) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(1) pay of small administrative head- 


quarters staff. 


(2) additional administrative processes. 


(3) reduced readiness caused by Marines 


being in "pipeline" longer before 

hipster asstenment. 
Greater enlistment incentive. 
Increased productivity and performance 
while on active duty. 
EAmercnedtealmmnent Of Cauality In 
competition for advancement and re- 
SlieeSiemen b. 
Poa ton scaucattonal dualification tor 
menleteen schools and programs. 
Legislation to change PREP eligibility 
from 180 days active duty service to 
about 90 days. 
Programming of funds required for costs 
connected with small administrative 
unit and additional administrative 
processing. 
PctaolisimienesOotepnoceaures to i1ncor= 


porate extension of active duty contracts. 
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Ce oUmencr eStidy tOeGeLtermme Sadtistactory 
location for a pilot program, designed 
to measure costs and benefits for 


evaluation of future full implementation. 
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Education Manual, 5 Jun 1972. 
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